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THE HIGH PRIESTESS OF CHANGE 


Pleased to preside 

at demolition, she oversees 

the old school razed, 

cross-sectioned, the yellow interior 
exterior for an afternoon, exposed 

to sparrows and a dry wind 

before it is bulldozed into the mix 

of splintered wainscoting, dust, bricks. 


She thinks of the bones of mice, 
chalkmist, calcified generations. 


She finds the wrecking ball erotic, 
is unlyrical about the firetrap 
or the gap in the skyline, after extraction. 


Her birthtown is a ghost-town; 

She has moved out from the obsolete 
hollow, refuses to settle 

where trains pass without whistle or pause. 


She believes in motion, jets; 
she waits, impatient, baggage in tow, 
ready to go. 


She fingers mottoes, like beads: 
travel light . . . jettison bad dreams. 


A witch, perhaps— 
she says what witches say— 
things wouldn’t have to be this way. 


Only change disorderly 

perplexes: her psalms would not praise 
cruel collision, or (if the universe be dull) 
fleshfail, and the stopped breath 

as just another demolition 


but suppose death is a high-Mach break 


away from gravity, to starsplit 
unstagnant space. 
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GRAFTING 


The apricot, delicate, 
calls for a hardier root 

so you cut, 

wedge a twig to the peach. 


It is difficult to replace 
one heart with another 
and make it stick 

but it has been done. 


These are surgeries, 
wars; expect scars. 


Nature resists the foreign 
or strange, but matched 
with its relative mind 
bent on change, or miracle 


might relent, 
mend, bind, heal. 
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KITE POEM 


Remember the night last winter 
you helped me 

sleep, and I dreamed snowlace 
boxkites downdrifting, big and slow, 
backlit by lamplight, 

folding into the snow. 


That was before the dirty melting. 


Now I launch my dragonkite 
into a pale March sky: 

the pull cuts 

my palm, I will let go 


things get away 


but when leaves fall 
someone may find 
miles downwind 
crossribs lodged high 
in a forked branch 
and the tangled line. 
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ESSENCE OF BEND-OVER * 


The first time it came on, 

when we met, it was mild, 

maybe a vacuum in the room 

roughly in your shape 

when you’d gone; 

I almost lost my balance when I stood 
and felt too warm. 


Now it is strong, 

it is tightness; 

I feel cocooned 

in spidersilk, 
whiteblinded, 
pressured: steady wind 
blows the web. 

I am overaware of myself 
cramped, like Houdini 
boxed 

although I feel you 
feel it too. 


Perplexed 

by this binding 

power, sometimes I would rather 
we could not do this 

with each other. 


* A conjure recipe, “used to rule and have your way.” 
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ODE TO MARY JO 


Senator Kennedy was apparently unsure of how to spell 
Miss Kopechne’s name when he drafted the statement for 
the police yesterday, He wrote “Miss Mary” and then drew 
a dash to be filled in later. 

—THE NEw YorRK TIMES, July 21, 1969 


The Senator returned dripping wet to the cottage where 
his friends had been holding a party ... They said he 
collapsed in the back seat of a car parked out in front 
and that his first words were ‘“‘Get me Markham” (Paul 
M., an attorney, one of the men at the party). 

—THE NEw YorK TIMEs, July 23, 1969 


They are curious 
about us: 


we are to them extra- 
ordinary, valuable, fragrant, 
almost family, like serving-girls 
summer nights on the Cape 
when they were boys. 


I consider this purely 
in the best light 


and am moved, to see what they will risk 
for a simple moon, 
the waking human voice. 


We who know their secrets 

know how they crave 

counterpoint, a melody spontaneous 
and discreet, to flesh out 

the metronomic beat 

of business. 


Mary Jo, from Wilkes-Barre, 
maybe it was worth it, after all: 


suppose they’d found you 
in time. 

You’d be forty-two, 
anonymous, losing bloom; 


but you rise, today the same 
smile and pearls shining out 
from the Times, 


forever twenty-eight 
with political clout. 15 


RAGE 


(for BILLY MARTIN) 


Knowing absolutely 
nothing you can say or do 
will change the call 


you can sit only so long quiet— 


a day comes when, certain 
safe is out, or out safe, 
the brain melts down 

into your mouth 

and fists, and you attack. 


Some of us understand: 
often the line 

between ball and strike 

is excruciatingly fine 

and having no say 

day after day can drive you 
right out of your dugout 


and we like the way 

when the dust has cleared 
you've reappeared, 

fired 

up again, in new colors. 
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BARN FIRE 


I thought the rush was 
only in the dream but 
I wake to sirens 

raving and a red 
emergency sky 

that is not dawn. 


Dogs howl in backyards, 

cats run and crouch, quick 
lights flick 

on and off in houses, speeding 
tires spin up gravel in 

country lanes; 


a barn fire is a woman, 
nothing to feed on but straw, 
straining for rafters. 


Somewhere in the dry grass 
between bonfire and barn fire 
appetite becomes hunger. 


I have seen 

in crackling yellow furnaces 
black skeletons of barns 
buckling 

falling in 


the crowd curious about 
losses, and whether they 
_got the horses out. 
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SUMMER PLACE 


I am gone many weeks now 
from that gray ramshackle 
summer place. 


Four winters I spent there without furnace 
fixing my own fires 


a fugitive from a bric-a-brac. 


I rattled there, 
watched spiders spin, 
the brine-winds nibble paint. 


I listened to screens and shingles clap 
sea chanteys. 


I managed with a leaking roof, 
plain fare, and only 
one chair. 


It had a certain charm but 

no cushions; if there was comfort 
it was not in couches 

but in chimney-winds. 


What kept me on 
was what drew me in; 
it seemed, after where I’d been 


so full of windows and empty rooms 
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SALT WATER TAFFY 


So much to join 

and you join, and they have you 
on a list and they send you 
mail with your name all wrong 


so no, I say, I don’t want to. 
I don’t want to belong. 


Belonging is a confection 

I press my nose to the glass for 

as I do for those pink, green and yellow 
pastels in crisp white 

twists of waxed paper 

they sell in the shops at the shore. 


I buy some each year 

and each year 

beside the deep aquamarine 

of the sea unwrap a mint green, 
toss it onto my tongue 

and discover once more 


it has little more taste than a tear. 
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ICE POEM 


Slick walks warrant 
a rougher tread than mine 
(dread that slight surface thaw) 


but if the sun shine 
cold, and wind sweep frigid 
and raw 


watch: 
TI am hoof on rock! 


Imagine the lightning shifts 
of levers and ligaments, dainty bones 
inside tight boots, 


the brain 

sending down balancing tips 
through shoulders and breasts 
and hips. 
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WIND CANDY 


The facts at first 
fit stiff and hard, 
rubbing blisters 

like a steel brace; 


I shuffled and hobbled 
down from my merry-go-round; 


in the bumping cars 
I bruised easily as an apple. 


The weight of a tune or an hour 
pressed out tears. 


I ran screaming from the fun-house. 


Then the carnival collapsed, 
the balloons sagged, 

colors faded to black-and-white, 
the organ-grinder fled. 


Weeks passed 
and the rides rusted, 
the mustard went bland. 


Now hollow as the ferris wheel 
sexless as the doll smiling 

on the shooting gallery shelf 

I feel nothing. 

Here in the high grass 

by the hooves of the dusty 


carousel stallions 


I sit licking on wind 
swirled around a stick. 
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IMPERATIVES FOR POETS IN A COLD SEASON 


Aim for the catch 

of breath you know 

on stale mornings when you pull 
back curtains and discover 

a coronation of fenceposts. 


Try for the clean thrill 
of the dead oak etched 
with meticulous white. 


Capture the raw 
eloquence of crow. 


Hope for snowman snow. 
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ODE ON THE 8:08 


I who have not heard the natural 

continental piper, melody impromptu, 

trill (as I suppose), then trackless fugue, 
must substitute a cumbersome iron flier 

and its bellowhorn: I mean the evening freight 
predictable, trackbound, 

but like its feathered kin 

impersonal, ephemeral, not twice the same. 


Harsh nightingale! 

I listen in a stark unpastoral dusk 

certain that I recognize the selfsame song 
of all that passes through, and cannot stay: 
the very music, proxy, in a rougher key, 
that haunted eloquent Keats 

lamenting in a Hampstead glen 

beneath the blossoming plum. 
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LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


The women’s women, and the men 
who print them, crave the intimate 
lore of the wild wet 

wombworld, 


red rhythms, 

moist molten 
euphoria, 

a phantasmagoria 

of Freud, Jung, Jong. 


Dwell, they say, on the mystical 
cruel male; sing a song 

of thigh, blood, bone, 

moon; 


but I decline: 


do not assign 
me, by some sexual astrology 
to the women’s anthology. 


Headquarters 

for me is an unmarked spot, 
a camouflaged hut 

in a salt flat, 

removed 

beyond thrill, shape, role, 
beyond X, beyond Y, 

a windswept place 


Z 


the gender of sea, rock, 
deep space. 
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INTELLIGENT LIFE 


Rule out nothing 
resembling a message— 
flashes or beeps (especially 
if they recur). 


Odds are someone is out there 
somewhere, curious and capable 
of pattern and persistence. 


After all, if you found me 
here, by random static-ridden signs 
in this dense atmosphere, 


given purpose, and the low resistance 
of deep space, what is a mere impediment 
like interstellar distance? 
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THE MISTRESS CARVES INITIALS IN AN 


OAK TREE BY MOONLIGHT 


I wear soft shoes, 

keep to the trail; 

I would not crush 

so much as one arbutus. 


Quail and whippoorwhill in the laurel 
know me by now; 

watching the silent dance 

of my light in the brush 

the deer do not scare. 


The path of my form through fog 
heals behind me: 
clouds do not scar. 


My penned words 
warm, but finally 
curl in flame, 

my name winding up 
anonymous as smoke 


and so unless you count 
the years-distended haunts 
of fond syllables we spoke 


these letters 
in the bark I groove 
are the only mark [ leave. 
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THE AIR-CONDITIONED TRAIN 


Night and day 

I am sure of, 

size and sign tell me 
Pittsburgh from Chicago, 
Grand Island from Cheyenne. 


Plain from desert from mountain 
is easy, and sun from rain 
I know at a glance through the windowpane 


but temperature 
I can only guess 
from the way the people in the stations dress 


and here 

moving through mountains, 
passing old camps and cabins, 
I see no trace of mountainfolk. 


I watch for clearings 
and chimneysmoke. 
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SIDETRIP IN SEARCH OF THE GENUINE 


It comes of keeping the aerial up, 
the windows wide open: 


a strain of native 

melody enchants me 

or I venture into the range 
of a local vowel 

and am bound 

for the next interstate exit. 


This time the sounds 

that found me were smooth 
wellworn inflections and glides 
moulded to the vintage contours 
of a road called Tuckaseegee 


and I went out of my way, 
crossed to the rough edges 

of town to watch that native 
smile, hear his words curl 
naturally 

like his loose browncurled hair. 


He welded my hand in a long hello, 
took me for a ride 

in a dented white 

sedan with a mean muffler, 

jolted me 

up and down 

and all over town 

showed me landmarks 

where he’d lost 

father, fiance, faith, 

wallet, wife; : 
and tidy lanes where he’d grown up 
poor, 

authentic 

Southern Irish Baptist. 


Do I trust my trained ear 
to tell a fine instrument, though fallen 
into rude hands? 


Does the traveler follow the song 
and drown 

or is the genuine known 

not by town 

or tune | 
but tone 28 


ROWS 
(A SELF PORTRAIT) 


1 (Father) 


The farmer sterilizes 
soil in the seedbeds, 
lays muslin, 

fertilizes, sows, waters, 


plants out the young 

tobacco to the spaced clicking 
of the planter, 

pressing the roots tight 

in straight long rows 


then cultivates, 

replanting as he hoes, 

where the cutworm struck. 

There must be no gaps in the rows. 


The farmer’s daughter helps 
and knows: 

rout the weed and worm 
and in anything 

but hail and drought 

the hardy crop grows. 


2 (Mother) 


Give Nature nothing 
said the nurse; 

it belongs in a ward 
Or a ZOO; 


take it, she said, 
before it takes you. 


3 (Church Camp) 


We made bonfires, and intoxicated with deep draughts of in- 
trospection we built a spell higher and higher, the hypnosis deeper, 
with every stanza of “Jacob’s Ladder.” Looking too long into 
the flame unblinking we saw Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego. 

We slept it off. 

Back home religion was once again the familiar 

rows and familiar pews, hard sitting 

in girdles and patent leather pumps, 

feathers in our hats. 
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4 (School) 


Ranged in rows, we sat 

at attention, snapped 

to commands of Pennsylvania-German Reich: 
Emenheiser, Kauffman, Kaylor, 
Nissley, Herr, Shenk, 
Steinkompf. 

One or two do not belong in columns with the rest. 

Fred Smedley was bluster and gruff spinning faster and 
faster to fury, roughing up the bad boys in the sixth-grade cloak- 
room. I caught the eye of that hurricane and rode there all year. 
I loved the fury more, for never being meant for me. I sat in the 
first seat in the row. 

Mary Lee Forney, six feet tall, with ice-blue eyes, auburn 
hair, and long nails like bayonets, taught writing and Shakespeare. 
Her fierce laser eyes bored through bark, finding the hollow places. 
A hollow to her was not an abyss, but a place to put something. 


5 (Black Log Mountain) 


We had a cabin twenty miles from Mifflintown Pennsylvania 
with no heat or running water except for two old stoves and Lick- 
ing Creek. 

Kindling the flames in old stoves you learn about slow fires, 
and stoking. 

We dipped water from the stream to drink and boil and wash. 
We dammed it with rocks and logs, diverted the flow, dried it up 
at the bend, tried to change its course. 

We made walking sticks and took trails. There was a trail 
to the Big Rock and one to the Big Oak, and one to the sawmill. 
There was Steltzer Path, to a frontier farm long in ruins, where 
Johnny Appleseed planted the orchard. We had destinations, but 
nowhere we had to go. 

Supper was steak and beans, and potatoes raw-fried with the 
skins on. Somebody lit coal-oil lamps. 

It was brave to cross the creek to the outhouse after dark, 
watched by the eyes of raccoons. Some hunter had a friend who 
thought he’d seen a bear. Something shredded the toilet paper. 
Something always tampered in the night with the latch of the tin 
box with the bacon, under the footbridge. Our flashlights caught 
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the shine of the eyes of deer, and the flags of their white tails re- 
treating. 

Whippoorwhills piped up out of the low leaves after midnight. 
Little rains pattered on the tin roof. Squirrels rolled nuts on the 
porch. 

In the morning we found tracks. We followed them but lost 
them in the rocks, where the path turned. 

Circling back to the stream to the dam we found Licking 
had pushed aside our logs and strewn the rocks downstream, smack- 
ing around them, lickety-split, gaining speed and width break- 
ing into rapids past the old CCC camp, laughing, singing a tough 
little song. 


6 (Warp and Woof) 
I was long finding ways 
to the open ends 


but a field is not a maze 


rows are not bars 
a field is not a box. 


I have made threads of the rows 


and from the threads woven 
my fabric. 
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ABOVE TIMBER LINE 


YOUNG MAN FROM DOWN EAST 


Heat and light are survival 
in seven-months winter, 
kindled, fed, stoked, 
hoarded; 


and you knew the dark 

dark February nights, 

ten below in Kennebunkport, 
blizzard in Bangor, 

roads closed to Skowhegan, 


nights black and moonless as the seabottom, 
closing in like whalethroats 
swallowing. 


I suppose you 

like a coal, red at the core, 
absorbed and concentrated 
hearthlight 

beaconlight 

snowy Portland streetlight, 


you who survived 
incandescent. 
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THE ROCK FARMER 


Carefully he sets out into parched clay 
granite bulbs; 


he plants fields 
with pebbles; 


there is hope in his hands 
as he incubates ironstone eggs. 


He has after all witnessed violets 
spring from a stone wall, 


seen one green blade in a cavern 
push toward a forty-watt sun, 


read that water gushed in a desert 
summoned by the rod of a prophet. 


His bed is a boulder, 
his pillow a stone: 


he dreams of a canyon with a clear river 
and cliffs with eagles nesting, 


dreams of quick showers 
followed by sun, lillies, and tall corn, 


dreams it can happen 
for him. 
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PORTRAIT 


He sets out 
big, tawny and clean 


hair damped back 
as if combed with a rough tongue. 


He pads in 
with a wink 
and a six-pack of Lite. 


I am compressed against a 
shoulder powerful enough to ride 
a plump woman, or a husky 
little league linebacker 

as easily as a pigeon. 


His talk is of men, and of dogs. 
He tells me a story: 


One day this collie wandered in 

to the high school into the 

boys’ room, and this kid 

spit on him. Ah said now that 

is the commonest thing Ah ever saw, 

spitting on a dog. Ah pushed that kid’s head 
into the john, and flushed 

and just kept flushin. 
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PILGRIM 


Young man I said 
come here 
let me look at you 


and I saw 


shape and substance moving 


together 


body and spirit 
blond and tanned 
with perfect teeth 
and blue eyes 


his signature 
a clean winding path 
through debris. 


Come here once more 
before you go, I said 
let me look at you 
close 


and it was true: 
like wind 
he had no fat 


and I thought of wind careening 


in granite ravines 
or riding rough high 
above timberlines. 
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THE MISOGYNIST 


Better they never learned to read! 

Better they build sand castles, and breed, 

He said, and such was his line of conversation 
whenever anybody mentioned 
women’s liberation. 

Oh he protested much! 


There was a woman once who knew him, 
saw right through him, 
Found his tirades so transparent 
she could watch the very gears of his defense. 
She never argued. 
Hardly heard his words, in fact 
(but loved to hear his accents fall). 


It cramped his style to be forgiven. 
How he hated talking to the wall! 
He liked to see the taunted ladies 
coiling, bristling, 
serpents and cats, 
venomous, mewing. 
The game, though dreary, reinforced his theory. 


Games and arguments were not encounters of the kind 
she had in mind; 

She looked to meeting-grounds 
beyond the barricades of barb and glib. 

She cared (he knew); and he, 

He felt some tremors in the shale 

And then and there decided she was one he’d never call. 


He was afraid to be loved, or to love 
A hand in winter, resisting the glove. 
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FOR A NUN, IN A PANTSUIT 


Discipline, prescribed 

and swallowed, absorbs 

like mineral, into the bone, 
setting shoulder, chin, 
brow or shin 

in the lines of a clan 

the trained eye can identify 
as one’s own. 


(You 
I recognized first 
by the wrist.) 


I’m not Catholic, but I know how 
creeds are changed 

easily as habits: 

I wear many costumes now 

to suit a new belief, 

defy a norm; 

but can drapery conceal 

inherited stride, or underlying form? 


For me, board pressed knee, 
pew flattened rump, 

railing whitened fist 

in evangelical shrines; 

I knew the spare bowl, 
starched collar, 

stern strains, 

bare wall; 


(and you 
without knowing, knew well). 


What is the sculptured clue 

you saw? In my Mennonite cousins 
(who dress like Methodists now) 
it’s the jaw. 
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MR. and MRS. PRESLEY 
with ELVIS, Age 2 
1937 


The young woman in the cheap paisley print 
watches with brave terror the lewd photographer 
death: she is not amused. 


The man is boyish in a rumpled shirt. 
His face, built for grinning, does not. 
He is impatient, wearing his hat: 

he must get back to the route. 


Between them 

a leg on each lap 
stands the future 
king of rock and roll. 


You would not guess 

but there is a place in the child 
to boil down hurt 

into sound, rhythm, image; 


from there 

the flawed elemental voice 

will rumble up, erupt, 

rain a lofty inflamed melancholy 

upon Eisenhower’s gray flannel America. 
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CRAZY JEAN 


Excerpts from the work 
of Crazy Jean, a wild 
old wicked woman, 
somewhere in a locked 
ward, who communes 
with the ghost of | 
Ezra Pound. She was 
removed from polite 
society for, among other 
things, trying to publish 
a volume of seventeen 
line sonnets, and 
making overtures to a 
string bass in the back 
of a Volkswagen. 


(With apologies to W.B. Yeats) 


x 
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CRAZY JEAN IN LOVE 


I took in four stray kittens, 

Hungry, skinny and wild, 

And turned them fat and sleek and tame 
(One for each time he smiled). 


I kept a singing zephyr in a cage 
For a week before I freed it; 

I’d have taken in the North Wind 
Had I known what to feed it. 


CRAZY JEAN ON HEARING OF THE BURIAL OF 
THOMAS HARDY’S HEART IN WESSEX 


I escap’d one murky night 

Under cover of fog and rain; 

They found me at National Airport 
Waiting for a plane. 


I would have eluded them too that night 
Had not the plane been tardy 

And pilgrimag’d to England 

To the tomb of Thomas Hardy. 


I was bound for Dorsetshire 
Where they buried the best of him, 
Then for Westminister Abbey 
Where they buried the rest of him. 
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CRAZY JEAN TRIES A LIMERICK 


On Reading in Darwin of the Zebra Who 
Refused the Donkey Until He Looked 
Something Like Her* 


A zebress was once introduced to a donkey. 

The donkey said darling, I know this sounds funky, 
But let’s you and me 

Get together; you'll see 

We'll make us a little zebronkey. 


The zebress said cooly, that’s sweet of you, hon, 
But we’re species apart, and I really must run. 
But they striped him with paint 

And she dropped her complaint 

Panting, wow! now you do turn me on! 


* See The Descent of Man (Modern Library, 1936), p. 852 
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THE TEMPORARY 


It is a great relief 

knowing they can call for me 
when the regular girl is off 
and things get pressing. 


The men I meet 

are pleased to find me 
pretty good, and especially 
good at spelling; 


men I find 

almost revere a good speller, 
handing down some of their worst 
sentences to her, to do with 
whatever she can. 


Relax, I tell them; 

your ideas are excellent, 

I can read your scrawl, 

and believe me, many intelligent men 
put e before i in achieve. 


Sometimes they want me to stay— 
say they will feel a lack 
even when the regular girl comes back. 


Nonsense, I say: 


all I really do 
is take the edge off 


disruption, and before I leave 
slip an i before e in reprieve. 
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CRAZY JEAN STUDIES PROSODY 


Mary had a little iamb; 

she had a trochee too; 

and everywhere her spondee went 
her dactyl’d go. 


INSTINKT 


The nose 
discerns best 
what Is rose 
and what not, 


arrives first 
at blood, or the dead rat 
in the wall. 


Vanilla, thyme, sachet! 


the fine sensors call, or 
skunk, fish, rot. 
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POET ASPIRANT, IN COLOR COORDINATES 


Her dress rhymes with her hat 

and her gesture, wearing lace 

in a khaki crowd, is a kind of poem, 
and she entertains the troops, 


but her wish is to join the ranks 
of the corps, to make words 
rise up, and circle, and rear. 


Who will tell her 

words craze only in the weird air 
where the usual harmonies fail 

in the face of profound dishabille— 


the distant roll of tanks, 
or rumbling shifts 
in deep unsettled ground. 
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PRIVATE ROOM 


White knuckles digging the sheets, 
fists gripping the bars, 


I rattle myself. 


I am the white room 
the moan 
the high bare walls. 


Dizzy with the bald light swinging 
to the rhythm of axes 
in the brain 


I cannot think 
what is being born. 


They have all gone 

already 

having given me all they can 
for pain. 
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THE RESCUER 


yr. 
gy 


THE BERWYN HEIGHTS SPORTSPARK 


Practice begins at dusk tonight, 

the poles being up, power connected. 
Darkness stops nobody now, 

no reason to stay home now 

since they have the Lights. 


Kurt Furst, in brown, 

Texaco script on his shirtpocket, 
drives up with his wife and son 
to watch the switch thrown; 


Tom Delaney in the Southern Construction 
jacket, and Curtis Dunn, carpenter, 

paint on the generator shed a sign: 

High Voltage; 


Marc Wolf’s little daughter, 
the smallest soccer player, 
hops from his pickup, 
snaps on her shinguards; 


Marilyn Brooks in the white 
school cafeteria slacks 

brings her twin sons, padded 

for the sixty-pounders’ scrimmage. 


This town labored 
seven years: bought land, 


felled timber, 
staked off diamonds 


and a football field, 

and will labor seven more 

for all they’ve planned: 

bleachers, parking, refreshment stand; 


but first, they thought (and all agreed) 


mie 


LIGHTS 


we first need Lights— 
a dozen stadium lights. 


Friday night bingo 

at Holy Redeemer, and parking and beer 
at the Speedway will make us 

twenty grand this year 


and we will show 

the whole county: 

we will illuminate our sons and daughters 
and send them forth 

against Bladensburg 

Hyattsville 

College Park 

or Anybody 

on up the line. 


Ladies and gentlemen, under the Lights 
the sons and daughters of workingmen 
are going to shine. 
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BIG HORN 


Programmed for the long leap, 
the narrow ledge, and 
streamlined for the kind of speed 
that only flight requires 


he’d spend a lot of time on edge 
but for the confidence 
that comes of clean escapes. 


I have seen the lithe form, 
keen head, flexed nerve, 

all caution and reconnaissance 
sniffing the air; 


he hosts intrigue 
but never makes himself the guest of fear. 


I would not nuisance this terrain 
for want of wilderness 

nor love of game 

nor hope of sport. 


I track magnificence for its own sake, 
aware that it could catch my scent 
and vanish 

spooked 


but now and then he sees me 
by the path, and does not flee 
(perhaps from curiosity) 


or maybe he notices my respect, 
the care I take 
to see he’s never cornered. 


Sometimes, much to my delight 


he walks by slowly, 
almost close enough to touch. 


so 


EXCUSE ME BUT I THINK I’M 
AT THE WRONG PARTY 


This place has too many dim corners 
and I think there are spiders. 


I am racked 

by dissonant booms 
throbbing to the rhythms 
of smiles, accents, bosoms; 


I flinch 
with every bounce and flounce. 


There is always a woman 
with a fine fall of hair 
mingling, 


always some attractive trouble 
purring, 
kneading sweaters; 


and whenever the lights come up 
something furtive sits twitching 
like a big roach. 


It’s too crowded here, 
I’m dizzy, 
disheveled— 


someone has taken my coat 
and my purse— 


I need air, 
dimes, 
a comb 


but I’d rather not borrow, 
rather not share. 
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TORTURE (A Game) 


Come on, he said, let’s play, let’s 
see how you do: 


just try: 


this is not your simple jigsaw 
with all the pieces 
together in just a matter of time 


nor a mystery with a clue 
hidden, nor a whodunnit 


nor an equation 
for the clever to calculate; 


my game 
is a series of tedious tasks 
of force and counterforce: 


my subjects 

draw a perfect square 

watching the paper in the mirror 
only, and by the mirror only 
place the marbles in formation, 
balance the small rods. 


The winner is the right-hander 
performing longest and most unerringly 
left-handed 

or vice versa. 


Let’s see how you do 
working against your nature. 
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LETTER TO RON 


Where I live now you wouldn’t believe 
the flourish. The South stirs 

the azalea to bushels more bloom 

than its northern brethren. 

The tigerlily radiates star quality. 


Wild honeysuckle flows into side roads 

and climbs fences here, as it did back home 

even in stark Pennsylvania. 

I recall it spilling down steep banks as we passed 
driving, this time of the year, to a dance; 


it was 1956, 

I wore a blue dress and a gardenia, 
we didn’t know how to dance 

and you abandoned me. 


Every May when the young tendrils wind 
into the tangle at the edge of my yard 
they bring the smell of your skin 

and your starched shirt, the brush of your suit, 
my thin form 

in wired crinoline 

and brief crumpling 

kisses, before you disappeared 

rambling 

cruel 

and sweet 


Imagine: now 
I live in jeans, 
cultivate decolletage. 


I don’t wear flowers, 


still don’t dance 

exactly, though I move 

well now, in warmer wind, 
with a certain amount of grace 
I have learned since. 
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THE RESCUER 
(A Dream) 


I stand by an old well 
covered with rotten planks; 


a child approaches, friendly, and I lift her 
in my right arm. She tells me her name, 
Irma. “I know your father,” I say, 
“since the first grade!” 

Then she tells me her father is dead 

by his own hand. 

Strange, that I had not heard. 


“T guess my daddy got tired,” she sighs, 
“of kissing me.” She tosses strawberry braids, 
a little coquette. 
“Oh no,” I say 
close to her ear. “It is never that way.” 


A second child comes: 

“This is my sister,” Irma says. 
She has dark hair, gray eyes, 

but before I can learn her name 
she jumps on the boards and falls 
through, into the well. 


I clutch Irma, lest she slip too, 

but with my free arm reach down 

calling, as the girl surfaces, “Catch on! 

Catch my hand!” and she hears, but she sinks 
swallowing water. She struggles up 

again, arm upstretched just under, but too far down 
and descends 

finally, the third time 

lost. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Again I rappel 

from beam to rail 

by a fine line 

secreted from somewhere 
impervious to jolt. 


Rude sweeps 

do not destroy 

whatever pushes me to build the new 
sun dew and fly catcher: 


some spinning force 
idiotically resilient, 
blind, 

persistent, unaccountably 
broom-resistant. 
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FIXING THE TRANSFORMER 


Carolina storm put out the lights 

after lunch; the moon is up now, half-moon, 
in one of those damp August heatnights 

a few bolts can’t budge. 


Pushing late into overtime 
six figures shift in yellow 
trucklight, swinging lanterns. 


I am watching 

from my dark north window, outlines: 
hats, toolbelts, 

lean legs in jeans bunched uneven 
into boots, sleeves rolled. 


Six move as one. 

Caint do that! Hey! Chuckles 

follow a thump. They inch 

something heavy on a dolly through my yard 
calling in soft black and white 

southern syllables, 

talking electricity. 

Okay. Hey. Y’all clear? Charley! 

Yeh. Ready. 

Okay. Comin through! Comin to ya with the hot. 


My picture blinks back to the screen, 
the lamp behind me glows without a switch. 


Love to hear that sweet talk 
bring on the light. 
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NIGHT TRAIN 


Giving up looking 

out there 

struggling 

to know the twisting midnight shadows 
as lovers or fighters 

I settled back 

for the dark chortle across the pene: 

The man beside me said 

I have been watching you 

since Akron: 

don’t you know there’s nothing out there 
but corn, and the cold windowlight 

of strangers? 

and drawing my eyes 

close to his in the dim coach 

pulled the shade. 
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RANGER’S TOWER 


Alone 

high on the open stair 
of a steel windy grid 
swaying in cold air 


I think of walking 
beside you 
a summersweet dusty trail. 


I would stop: 


my knees quail, but now 
it’s farther to the bottom 
than the top. 


I tell myself: 

grip the rail: fix your eye 
on the next landing: 
climb: think of nothing 
but the celebrated 
five-county view 


and of course from now on 
whatever you do 
don’t look down. 
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COMPOSITE 


She took all she had of him 
and went walking. 


It was like walking 
an invisible tug 
on a tether. 


She could discern only 

dim bounding, would have been 
hard put 

to draw him in full 


but she was sure 
of one thing, knew by the 
pull 


she had never walked anything 
that big before. 
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TEACHER AND STUDENT 


Wing to wing 

inches apart, 

we are a scintillating silver pair 
(you at your desk, 

I in my chair). 


I hope the metaphor breaks down there 
because I am about to reach 

over, and in the air 

touching is crashing. 
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